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The Spirit of February 


A SPIRIT of true friendliness is shown by people everywhert _ 
in February. In the northlands this is true perhaps becaus— 
during the long winter months there is less sunshine and th— 
people have to endure together hardships brought on by ice anc 
snow and bitter winds. Snow-covered paths must be shovele 
and roads cleared. Neighbor calls on neighbor for assistance 
Often travel is so difficult that one neighbor goes to town o 
errands for several neighbors. People are drawn together b 
their common need, and they learn to be considerate and friendly 

In the southlands, where flowers are in full bloom in Fet 
ruary, people are friendly and happy because they can share th 
joys and comforts of the south with their northern neighbor 
Whether we live in the east, west, north, or south each of wu 
has countless opportunities to show a spirit of friendliness no 
only in February but in every month of the year. - : 

One of the nice things about friendship is that you can ex 
press it with a thought and you can send it anywhere in all th” 
world quicker than you can wink your eye. You just think it wit! 
your “thinker,” and there it is—in Chicago, or Mexico City, o 
Singapore, or Berlin! And you don’t even have to pay posta” 
on it! 

Saint Valentine’s Day will be here soon after you receive thi 
number of WEE WispoM, and you will be sending valentines t 
all your little friends to let them know that you love them an 
value their friendship. You cannot send valentines to all th” 
children of the world, but you can send them a thought of lov 
and friendship. In your mind you can say to every person yor 
know and to all those whom you do not know, “I love you be 


cause you are one of God’s children, just as I am, and I want you)“ 

friendship.” If all the people in the world would send thi) x: 

thought to everyone else and really mean it there would neve} « 
be another war. 

/ 
Editor 
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My Valentine U 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


I found a pretty valentine @ . 


Beside my door today; 
It didn’t say who sent it, 


& But I guessed that anyway. / Z 
O 


Because it said, “I love you,” 


And then I looked and saw oO 


“My puppy dog had signed it UY 
With his little muddy paw. 

“Did you bring this to me?” I asked. 
“You may as well confess.” 


He looked at me with a puppy grin, 
And his happy tail said, “Yes.” 
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hola M. © 


Raussen 


“ was a very pleasant little girl. 


Usually she came home from school with . 


a glad halloo and a smile for her mother and a 
kiss for her baby brother Timmy, who was just 
two. But this afternoon, she came in silently, and 
after she had taken off her wraps and put them 
away, as she was supposed to do, she just stood 


- by the little table in the hall and looked angry. 


Mother called to her. “Whatever is wrong, 
dear?” she asked anxiously. “You seem so upset. 
Has anything gone wrong at school?” 

Slowly Nancy came into the living room, 
where her mother was hanging up the curtains. 
The Normans had just moved to Eldon from 
another town farther upstate. Father had chosen 
Eldon as their new home because, he said, this 
town had such good schools and a church of their 
faith, and Father thought good schools and 
good churches were most important. 
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Nancys Fancy 


Valentine 


By 


Helen Harrington 


Right now nothing seemed important to- 
Nancy, nothing except getting even with Jean ~ 
Halington. Jean was a classmate, but Nancy 
didn’t like her, no, not at all. . 

“Do tell me, dear,” insisted Mother. “What 
is wrong?” 

“It’s the valentines,” said Nancy grimly. 


“Well, dear me, Nancy, they're upstairs, all 
of them, just waiting for you to address and mail” 
them. Such pretty ones too,” nodded Mother 
approvingly. “Cute ones and comic ones and. 
those special, fancy ones—I can’t think why 
the valentines should bother you.” 

“It’s not the valentines I’m going to give, 
Mother,” said Nancy impatiently. “It’s the val- 
entines I’m going to get. It’s that Jean Halington, 
Mother. She spoils everything. I can’t make 
any friends just because of her.” Nancy began 
to cry, she felt so sorry for herself. “Do you know 
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what she did today?’ Nancy sobbed. “I was 
behind the locker in the cloakroom, and I heard 
her. She turned my only friend here against me.” 
“Barbara?” Mother asked. 
“Yes, Barbara, Mother. They were talking 
about the valentines they were going to give 
tomorrow, and I heard Barbara say to Jean, “You 


Nancy. It’s beautiful, a real fancy valentine.’ 
And then Jean cried out, ‘No, no, Barbara. 
Don’t give her that.’ Then she and Barbara be- 
gan whispering together and tittering, and Bar- 
bara agreed not to give it to me. Do you know 
what I think?” finished Nancy angrily. “I think 
now that Jean’s going to give me a mean valen- 
tine.” 

Mother looked distressed. “Oh, dear, are you 
sure? That seems like such a bad thing for a 
little girl to do.” 

“Of course it’s bad,” declared Nancy trium- 
7 » phantly. “And it’s just like Jean Halington. 
| Haven't I told you she’s 
standoffish and unfriend- 

ly? I'll get even with her, ( 
if it’s the last thing I do.” 
_ Nancy started for the 

stairway that led to her ¢ * 
room. 

Mother set down her 
curtains hurriedly. “Nan- 
cy,” she called, “wait a 


moment, dear. I don’t 
want you to go around PSS) 
feeling like that. Even if 
ant to} Jean did do you wrong, 
th Jean | that doesn’t excuse you 
Nancy | for doing wrong. Remember, dear,” Mother 
} added as she put her arm around Nancy, “the 
“What | Bible tells us to turn the other cheek. Now if 
j} you were to go to Jean or Barbara and ask 
nly. them to explain,” suggested Mother. 
airs, all} But Nancy shook her head. “I can’t. Don’t 
and mail } ask me to, Mother. I just can’t.” 

Mother] “Then gp to God,” said Mother. “Ask Him 
nes and] what you should do. He'll tell you if you really 
ink why } go to Him, sincerely believing.” 

Nancy nodded and went up to her room, but 
to give, 4 she did not ask God for help. “What does God 
the val J care about it? He can’t be bothered with such 
alingtom, 4 little things,” she thought. She began looking 
vt make through her valentines. She picked the prettiest 
cy begaMGone she could find for Barbara, because she 
you knoWjliked Barbara very much. It was a red heart 


should see the valentine I’m going to buy for | 


Jean handed the package to Nancy. 


edged in white paper lace, and it had two gray 
doves hanging from it on pink satin ribbons. 

She couldn’t find one ugly enough for Jean, so 
she made one—a drawing of two hideous faces 
under a straw hat, and she printed under them 
these words: 

“No wonder you’re thin; you'll never be fat. 
You carry two faces under one hat.” 

“There,” she thought, as she sealed the val- 
entine in its envelope. ‘That will fix Miss Smarty 
Jean.” 

Her mother called her to supper ‘then, so she 
did not get to address the envelopes, but she 
could do that later, she thought. No fear of 
mixing them up, for Barbara’s was large and 
Jean's quite small. 

After supper the Stocktons, who lived next 
door, came over and asked Nancy if she would 
like to go to church with them. There was a 
special meeting, they said, for young people, so 
Nancy decided to go. She called to her father. 

“Will you address the 

two valentines on my desk 

for me?” she asked. “The 

om 14 big one’s for Barbara; the 
small one’s for Jean.” 

“Of course I will,” Fa- 
ther answered, looking up 


~ 


pes from his paper, “go along 

and have a good time, 

SF Nancy dear. Make some 
new friends.” 

To So Nancy went, leav- 

“Tt ing the valentines for her 


father to take care of. 
After a few moments, 
just as he’d said he would, Mr. Norman went 
upstairs and got them. 

“Let me see,” he said, unscrewing his fountain 
pen. “One for Barbara, one for Jean—how was 
that now? Oh, I remember.”’ He set down the 
names, one on the plain white envelope that held 
the fancy valentine, one on the plain white en- 
velope that held the ugly faces. Then cheerfully 
he took them to the corner mailbox and mailed 
them as an extra service. 

Early the next morning Nancy went slowly 
down the street toward Barbara’s house. Some- 
how she did not feel very happy today, even 
though the sun was shining and the birds were 
chirruping on the spots of green grass that 
showed through the melting snow. Last night 
at church it had seemed as if the minister 
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were talking straight to 
her when he said, “It 
is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” And 


when he said, “The gift God is the good you feel inside 
When you are kind and true; 


you give is the picture of 


God Is Good 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Nancy quickly, ‘“‘not when 
she sees those faces and 
reads that nasty rhyme.” 
Nancy said hurriedly, 
“Let me have that valen- © 
tine I sent you, Jean. I'd — 


your own soul,” she had He speaks inside your heart each day _ ike to give you a better _ 


felt guilty and ashamed. 
She had given Barbara 


And tells you what to do. one.” 


But Jean had begun to 


a good gift; she liked the He it is that guides your steps open it. “I’m sure it’s | 


idea that the picture of 


and lace and flowers. But 
for Jean, it would be one 


of ugly faces! And even if He it is who rules all things 
Around, below, above; 
unfriendly, even if she He is the giver of all things good 
And has filled His world with love! faces. It was the one Nan- 


Jean was standoffish and 


had persuaded Barbara 
not to give Nancy a fan- 
cy valentine, certainly she, Nancy, didn’t want 
to show herself to be mean and selfish too. 
If only there was something she could do about 
Jean's valentine, but there was nothing. Father 
had mailed the valentines. Even now Barbara 
and Jean must have them. As she turned the cor- 
ner she saw Barbara and Jean. Jean was taking 
her envelope from the mailbox. 

“Hello,” Nancy said to Barbara. “Did you 
like my valentine?” 

But Barbara did not answer. She just smiled 
and called to Jean: “Jean, here’s Nancy. Why 
don’t you run in the house and get the valentine 
we made for her?” 

Jean waved and ran into her house. She came 
out an instant later with a small package. She 
handed it to Nancy shyly. 

“It's for you,” explained Barbara. “We made 
it for you. You see, Jean can embroider and I 
can sew, so we worked together on it. It was 
Jean’s idea,” she added, smiling at Jean. “We 
were both going to buy you fancy valentines, 


' but we thought you might like this just as well.” 


Just as well—Nancy liked it much, much bet- 
ter! She lifted it out of its tissue-paper wrappings 
and looked at it again. It was a little white muslin 
apron, neatly stitched and embroidered with 
red hearts and arrows. It was beautiful. She 
had never had anything like it. At the shoulder 
was a big red ribbon bow. 

Jean said slowly: “You see, I’m new here 
too. I haven’t made many friends yet either. I'd 
like to be your friend.” 

“She will never want to be now,” thought 
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And watches night and day; 


her soul was one of doves He is the friend who comforts you — Nancy, it is!” 
And hears you when you pray. 


- made a friend instead of an enemy.” 


lovely,” she said. “Oh, 


Jean turned the valen- 
tine so Barbara could see — 
it too. Then Nancy got a — 
shock. For it was not the © 
valentine with the ugly 


cy had meant to be Bar-— 3 
bara’s. It was the fancy valentine with the gray | * 
doves and the pink satin ribbon! How—how j 
“Oh, thank you so much, Nancy,” cried Jean 
happily. “It’s sweet.” A 
Nancy said slowly, “But that one was for——” - 
Barbara took hold of Nancy's arm firmly. 
“Walk home with me, will you, Nancy?” she 
said. ‘‘Good-by, Jean. We'll be over later.” 
As Nancy and Barbara walked back along 
the street, Nancy said shamefacedly: “Daddy” |’ 
must have addressed the envelopes wrong. Jean - 
got the valentine I intended for you, Barbara.” 
And you—you must have——” > thei 
Barbara nodded. “Yes. I got the one you | Nai 
intended for Jean. And I’m glad I did. Now | fow 
we can burn the hideous old thing, and you = 


<2: 


There were tears in Nancy’s eyes. “Oh, Bar- wou 
bara, thank you,” she sobbed. “I thought Jean | the 
hated me and was trying to make you hate me” hom 
too. And all the time she was planning this 
lovely apron for me! I’m so ashamed. Barbara, o 
I'll never give a mean, ugly valentine again.’ said, 


“Of course you won't,” agreed Barbara, turt- 
Jr 
too,” promised Nancy, “‘to take the place of that} © sc 
Nancy scuffed her boot in the snow. “Weren't} peat 


ing in at her gate. 
one.’ Clos 
—weren’t you angry with me when you got it] awal 


“I'll bring you a pretty valentine later today 
“Thank you, I'd like it,” laughed Barbara. | Slept 


and saw those faces and read what it said?” H 
“About being two-faced?’ asked Barbaraj quiet 
“Yes, Nancy. For a few (Please turn to page 21) Stare 
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What the Story Told Before 
along 
Daddy > The Stockwell children, Jet, Sarah, and Lonny, 

ean’ lived with their parents in a log cabin on a homestead. 
g. J + An orphan, Dave Jackson, lived with them. Jet and 
arbata. | Sarah and Dave went to the hickory grove to meet 

their friends Ben Jeffries, Matty Buxton, Tod and 
ne you. Nancy Tanner, and their Indian neighbors, Moon- 
| Now. flower and Running Deer. The boys climbed the trees 
ou’ vel and shook down the hickory nuts. 
y | As they gathered the nuts they exchanged bits of 
} news and talked eagerly of schooltime, when th 

h, Bat- | would be together again. When they had half filled 
ht Jean } the wagon bed the sky clouded over, so they started 
rate me | home. Uncle John was in the yard when they reached 
| the cabin. 
ing this) “When will Aunt Suzanne start school?” Jet asked. 
Barbara, “Your aunt can’t teach this winter,’ Uncle John 
rain. said. “I came over to tell you.” 
ra, turn 


er today 
e of that 


Part Two 


ET wakened in the middle of the night. “No 

school,” his sleepy mind said over and over. 
Close beside him on their straw mattress Dave 
slept soundly. “No school.” The thought re- 
peated itself in Jet’s mind, and then he was wide 
awake. 

He stretched his legs full length and lay 
quietly; he did not want to waken Dave. Jet 
stared with wide eyes into the darkness of the 


By Bula Hahn 


Copyright 1951 by the author 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


room. He had been in the new country with his 
father and mother and friends for two winters. 
Last winter Aunt Suzanne had taught school in 
her home, but the winter before that there had 
been no school. 

Father had told Jet and Sarah that they should 
find some good in every change that came into 
their life, or they were not going forward; only 
Father had said “not making progress.” Father 
was strong for this progress idea. But if there 
were no school this winter that would not be 
progress; it would look as if they were slipping 
backward. All the boys and girls who went 
to Aunt Suzanne’s school would think so. 

There was Ben Jeffries and Matty Buxton, 
Tod and Nancy Tanner, Running Deer and 
Moonflower, Jet and Sarah Stockwell—Jet 
grinned to himself as he silently counted the 
roll. But there would be two new pupils this 
winter bringing the count to ten. Dave was 
eager to learn to read and write, and now that 
Lonny was five, he would want to go. Already 
he could say the A B C’s, spell his own name, 
and count to twenty. Lonny was smart. 

Jet and Dave were up and dressed and out in 
the barnlot with most of their chores done be- 
fore the sun came up. The wind the evening 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, tell me 
What to do, 

That I may show 
My love for You. 


before had brought no rain, but 
it had sent a shower of leaves 
and acorns into the yard, leav- 
ing the trees near the cabin 
stark and bare. “It’s going to 
be another good day for gath- 
erin’ nuts,” Dave said. 

“I'm glad,” Jet answered. “I 
want to help with the nuts so I 
can go to the settlement next 
week with Tod and his father.” 

Sarah came to the door and 
rang the bell. That meant that 
Mother was putting breakfast 
on the table. Dave hurried 
across the yard, grabbed a buck- 
et off the bench by the door and 
ran to the spring at the lower 
end of the garden. When he 
went into the cabin he would 
take a bucket of fresh water. | 

Jet stopped at the woodpile. 
Onto his left arm he stacked 
short pieces of wood for the 
fireplace and his mother’s cook- 
ing kettle. More and more 
wood he piled on his arm. 
When he started toward the 
cabin the load was heavy. The 
rough bark pressed against his 
shoulder. It hurt. But he kept 
on walking. He wanted to do 
hard things. That was how he 
proved his strength. Anyway 
carrying this heavy load of 
wood was not as hard as hay- 
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ing to tell his friends there 
would be no school this winter. 

Mother had fried mush on 
the griddle at the hearth and 
cooked cream gravy in the 
spider over the coals. Jet and 
Dave were hungry and passed 
their mugs the second time for 
milk. But breakfast was soon 
over, and Sarah began packing 
their lunch to take to the hick- 
ory grove. Jet started to the 
corral to get the pony. Sarah 
would ride again this morning, 
and he and Dave would walk, 
as they did the day before. 

Jet stopped just outside the 
door when his sister called, 
“Jetty, I don’t want to tell Mat- 
ty and Nancy and Moonflower 
that there won't be any school 
—you tell them.” 

“Why don’t you want to tell 
them?” Jet asked. 

“It will make them unhap- 
py,’ Sarah said, twisting the 
corner of her apron. “I don’t 
want Dave to tell them either— 
you can do it better than any- 
body.” 

“All right,” Jet said and 
turned to go. But he stopped 
again when his mother came 
outside and turned the empty 
milk bucket upside down on the 
worktable. ‘‘Mother, what shall 
I say is the reason that Aunt 
Suzanne can’t teach school ?” 

“Say that your aunt is too 
busy,” his mother said. ‘Lonny 
and I are going to walk over 
and spend the day with her. It 
will be a busy day for all of us. 
We must try to be home by 
sundown though,” she cau- 
tioned. 

The wind that had sent 
leaves scurrying across the 
Stockwell yard and piled acorns 
in the fence corners had visited 
the timber too. Trees along the 
creek that only the day before 
seemed gay with color and 


warmth, this morning stood 
bare and unsheltered. But it 
was rot only the leaves that had 


fallen. When Jet tied his pony © 
and he and Dave and Sarah | 
hurried over to the hickory © 
trees, they found the ground — 


covered with nuts. 


“Goody,” Dave said. “We — 
won't have to climb high to- — 
day or shake the limbs as hard. — 


The wind worked for us.” 


Jet did not answer. Over four — 
trees to the right the nuts had 
been gathered into a pile. Those ~ 
nuts were still on the trees 
when they went home the night ~ 
before. “Look,” he said point- — 
ing to the pile. “Who do you ~ 


suppose did that ?” 
Sarah and Dave looked at 


the pile of nuts. Dave was the © 


first to speak. ‘Squirrels didn’t 
—that’s certain.” 


They walked over to the pile ~ 
slowly, as if they thought some- — 
one might be hiding behind — 
each tree trunk. They stood be- — 
side the pile of nuts. They — 
looked up into the trees. There — 
were a few scattered nuts that ~ 
the wind had not brought — 
down. Bui the* ground was © 


clean, every nut under the tree © ! 


had been put into the pile. ~ 
While they stood looking from — 


one to another, Ben and Matty 


rode into the grove on Ben's | 
pony. “At work already?” Ben 1 


called. 


“Tie your pony and come 


here,” Jet told him. 


When the pony was tied, Ben — 
and Matty hurried over. 
the looks of that pile you folks ” 
must have got here before sun- 


up,” Ben laughed. 


“But we didn’t—we've just | 


got here,” Jet explained. 
“Then who did that?” Matty 
asked, pointing to the pile. 


“That's what we've been 


wonderin’, Dave drawled. 
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The creek of the old wagon 
told them that Tod and Nancy 
had reached the edge of the 
timber. As soon as they had 
had time to tie the horses they 
came running. They looked at 
the pile of nuts and listened to 
the others tell of their surprise 
at finding it. 

“Aw,” Tod said, “maybe 
Running Deer and Moonflower 
got here early and piled the 
nuts like that to fool us—make 


~ us think someone else was after 


our nuts.” 

“But they’re not ours really,” 
Ben said. ‘I mean, they're not 
ours until we gather them and 
take them home. The trees are 
on open country, you know. 
If someone else wants them, all 
they have to do is gather them, 
same as we do.” : 

“Ben's right,” Jet said. “But 
who else is there around here to 
want them besides us?” 

“Who?” That’s what they all 


wanted to know. 


Then the Indian brother and 


/ sister came, Running Deer sit- 
) ting tall and straight on his 
+ horse with Moonflower peeking 


around from behind him smil- 


~ ing and happy. “Did you pile 
those nuts there?’ Ben called 


to Running Deer. 
“Huh,” the Indian boy said, 


} staring down at the nuts. ““Me 
on horse—nuts on ground.” 
} And that settled that question. 


The Indians tied their horse 


| by the other two ponies. Then 
| the boys and girls explained 
| how they had found the nuts 
) when they first reached the tim- 
jber. “Huh,” Running Deer 


said again. He went over on 
the far side of the pile and got 
down on his hands and knees. 
His keen eyes searched the 


} ground carefully. When he got 
up he said, 


“Little feet— 
shoes.” 


“Little feet—you mean, boys 
maybe, with shoes on?” Jet 
asked. 

“Huh,” Running Deer grunt- 
ed and held up two fingers. 
Then he went over to a tree 
and began picking up nuts and 
dropping them into his sack. 
The others followed his ex- 
ample. There was no use 
wasting any more time, they 
thought. But not a nut in the 
mystery pile was touched. 


An unusual silence settled - 


over the group. Only the drop, 
drop, of the nuts into the sacks 
broke the quiet. Everyone in 
his own mind was asking the 
same questions: Who had vis- 
ited the grove? Why had they 
left the nuts? Would they come 
back? When? Besides these 
questions, through Jet’s mind 
raced the thought that he must 
tell his friends there would be 
no school. But somehow he 
didn’t want to tell them while 
they were busy wondering who 
had been to the hickory grove. 

They filled the sacks, and the 
boys took them to the wagon 
and emptied them. The sun 
said it would be more than an 
hour before time to eat lunch. 
They could almost fill the sacks 
again in that time if everyone 
worked fast. And everyone 
was willing. But they had been 
dropping nuts into the sacks 
only a few minutes when the 
surprise call, “Howdy, How- 
dy,” made them all jump to 
their feet. 

Two boys, neither one as 
large as Jet or Ben, scuffed 
through the dry leaves. ‘Are 
all these nuts yours?” the larg- 
er boy asked. 

“No,” Jet said. “This is un- 
claimed land. The nuts belong 
to anyone who gathers them.” 

“I’m glad,” the boy said. 
“Then may we have that pile 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, 
For my soft bed 

And for the roof 
Above my head. 


over yonder? We found the 
nuts early this morning, while 
we were racing our dog. We 
went back to camp to get our 
sacks, but Mother needed us, so 
we couldn’t come after the nuts 
until now.” They unrolled the 
sacks that they carried. 

“Camp?” Ben said. 

“Yes, we're camped about a 
quarter, of a mile over yonder 
at the edge of the timber. One 
of Father’s horses went lame. 
Father said it needed to rest a 
few days; so we brought the 
wagon off the trail and camped 
near the creek.” 

“We're traveling,’ the 
younger boy said. 

The taller one grinned. 
“We'd never been in a covered 
wagon before—we think it’s 
fun. I should have told you our 
names,” he apologized, “but I 
guess I was too excited, This is 
Larry, my brother. His real 
name is Lawrence, but Father 
says that’s too long for com- 
mon use. My name’s Robert— 
Bob for short.” 


The boys’ clothes were a 
kind not often seen in the new 
country. They were newer for 
one thing, and they were “‘store- 
made,” not homemade. Their 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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Molly said. 


dry ground all around.” 


pulled him out.” 


“That’s no excuse,” her mother said; “there’s _ 


Molly thought a minute, and her heart went — 
pound, pound, pound. “When I was playing — 
near the barn,” she said, “I heard a shout and — 
saw a strange mouse in the mud, and so—I © 


MiLDRED 
GATLIN 
WEBER,» 


— MOUSE ran to her house, an old 
worn-out brown shoe; she knew that she’d 
done something she was not supposed to do. 
“Don’t go near the water,” she had heard her 
mother say; but she had found a puddle and had 
gone in right away. 

“Tll wade, and then I'll dry my feet, and 
Mother will never know,” she told herself as 
carefully she waded to and fro. But suddenly, 
to her surprise, she skidded in the mud, and in 
she went head over heels—slip-skid-splash, ker- 
‘thud! 

“Oh, dear! Help, help!” called Molly. She 
blinked and looked about. Then she laughed. “I 
hit so hard, I splashed the water out. But there 
is mud all over me—what will my mother say? 
Oh, well, I guess I'll have to tell another fib 
today.” 

The water dried in no time, but when Molly 
reached the house, in she went with short, stiff 
jumps—a mud-caked little mouse. 

“What happened?” asked her mother as she 
slowly shook her head. 
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Then she sneezed, “Kerchoo, kerchoo!” 


“Too bad,” her mother said. “It 1 
seems as if you're taking cold; you'll © 
have to go to | 


bed.” 


“Sniff, sniff.” 
0.4 breathed Molly, 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


but in spite of all that she could do, quicker — 
a wink out came another loud kerchoo! 
That settled it. She went to bed and missed a — 


lot of fun. All the other little mice played games 


out in the sun. Her sisters Miff and Tilly and her 
brothers Max and Mose made so much noise © 


that Molly found she couldn’t even doze. 


She should have learned a lesson, but she 
didn’t, for next day when all of them rushed ~ 
to the barn to scamper in the hay, Max saw a | 
little dish of mash and squeaked, “Look, what 
I found,” and all but Molly dashed ahead and ~ 


reached it in a bound. 


“There isn’t very much,” she thought. “I’m 7 | 


awful hungry too. Ha, ha—I'll frighten them 
away, that’s just what I will do.” She made the 


“It was muddy near the barn. I fell down,” | 


hay go swish, swish, swish. “A cat, a cat,” she 


cried. ‘‘She’s right behind you in the hay— 
skedaddle quick and hide!” 
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Miff gave a frightened little 
squeak and stepped on Max’s 
toes. Mose stumbled over Tilly’s 
tail and fell right on his nose. 
But he was up in no time, and 
kerzip, away they flew and 
didn’t look behind them till 
they dived into the shoe. 

Molly laughed. There was 
the mash, and she could hardly 
wait. Without a sniff, she start- 
ed in and ate and ate and ate. 
Then suddenly she heard a 
sound not very far away. She 
looked, and two bright shiny 
eyes were peeping through the 


““Oh, dear,” she thought, “‘it 
is a cat, and I fibbed just for 
fun, and now I’ve eaten so 


somewhere that I can crawl in- 
side, but I’m so full I’ll have to 
find a hole that’s awfully wide.” 

She heard a rustling in the hay. “Oh dear, 
what shall-I do? I'll hide behind that bucket.” 


) She took a step or two then looked toward the 
) hay stack. “It’s not a cat, dear me; but it’s al- 
} most as big as one, what could it ever be? My 


family isn’t far away, but if I called no doubt 
they'd think that I was fibbing, and they wouldn’t 
help me out.” 

And so, too full of fright and mash to scarce- 
ly move at all, she bounced toward the shoe 


} house like a round little rubber ball. And some- 
} thing crept still closer with each little hop she 


took; she couldn’t tell how close, because she 
was afraid to look. 
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Finally she reached the house. ‘Oh, Mother,” 
Molly cried, “I almost didn’t get here; there’s 
a giant mouse outside. He followed me, he’s 
awfully big—he’s bigger than this shoe. We'd 
better scatter far and wide, that’s what we'd 
better do!” 

“She’s fibbing, Mother,” Tilly said. “You 
can’t believe a word.” Then she listened. 
“Scratch, scratch, scratch.” ‘Dear me, what's 
that I heard? The house is shaking too,” she 
cried. They dived into their beds, but quicker 
than a jiffy they were standing on their heads. 

“Squeak, squeak! The house is upside down— 
run fast,” their mother cried. “Don’t even look 
behind you, just scatter quick and hide.” 

But before they had half time to follow her 
advice, the house was right side up again and 
so were all the mice. : 

Molly’s mother peeked outside. She smiled. 
“It’s Rollo Rat. He’s just like us but bigger; 
I’m glad he’s not a cat.” 

“So am I,” said Molly. “I know now how it 
feels to be scared stiff, especially when no one 
believes your squeals. I won’t fib any more,” 
she said, ‘‘that’s true—just wait and see.” She 
smiled. “I guess that big rat scared the fibs right 
out of me.” 

Copyright 1951 by the Author 
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bat THOMAS was not very happv that af- 
ternoon as he made his way home from 
school. It was the second day in a row that Miss 
Todd had kept him in for being tardy, and his 
thoughts about it all were none too pleasant. 
What was so wrong about being a few minutes 
late anyway ? It didn’t keep him from getting his 
lessons, did it? No, but staying in did keep him 
from going over to the shack and playing with 
the boys. 

“Hey, Jack.” His thoughts were interrupted 
by a familiar voice calling to him from down 
the street. He turned to see Herb Mason running 
toward him with his newspaper bag swinging 
awkwardly at his side. ‘“Wait, Jack, I've got some 
news for you.” 

Jack was in no mood to talk with young 
Mason right now, but the word “news” brought 
him to a halt. He waited for the other boy to 
join him. Herb was about Jack’s age and in 
the same grade at school, but he didn’t play 
much with the fellows because his paper route 
kept him busy. 

“Say, Jack,” panted Herb as he reached the 
other boy’s side, “do you still want that job 
running errands for Mr. Turner?” 

“Do I!” Jack’s mood changed completely. 
“Didn’t your brother take it? I thought——” 

“No, Andy couldn’t take it. He has to help 
Dad down at the shop, and he won’t have time 
to work for Mr. Turner.” 

This news quickly brought Jack out of his 
bitter mood. He had been wanting that job at 
Turner’s drugstore for a long time, and now it 
looked as if he might get it. Andy Mason had 
got in ahead of him the last time, but apparently 


- it was going to turn out right after all. 


“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Jack. “I'll go down 
there and see Mr. Turner right now.” 

“He’s not there now,” said Herb. ‘““He went 
home awhile ago. But I told him you wanted 
the job, and he said for you to be there tomorrow 
afternoon at three-thirty sharp.” 

“That’s swell! Thanks, Herb. I'll do some- 
thing for you someday.” 

Jack could hardly contain himself during the 
rest of the afternoon and evening. He was so 
thrilled at the prospect of working for Mr. 
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Time 


By Worral G. Sonastine 


into a hundred pieces! 


Turner that he could think of nothing else. 
Bright and early the next morning he was off to 
school. “Can't be late today,” he thought. “Miss ©; 
Todd isn’t going to get the chance to keep me 
in this time.” 5 | 

When the three-o'clock bell rang, Jack left © | 
the building with Stan Smith and three other | ¢ 
boys. He decided to walk over to the shack with |b 
them since he didn’t have to be at the drug. ( 
store until three-thirty. He would stay for the  j 
first part of the club meeting, and that was 
all. ti 


This was what he intended to do, but it was) 
twelve minutes of four when he arrived at the y 
store to see Mr. Turner. 

“You're late, boy,” said the white-haired old“ 
gentleman as Jack hurried in and announced | 


his arrival. ‘‘I thought you weren’t coming, sol at 
hired one of the other boys. A boy has to be on 
time for this job. I had two rush deliveries to” ti 
go out at three-thirty.” it 
Jack was heartsick. He knew he was a ‘little 
late, but he couldn’t see why Mr. Turner didn’t © 
wait a few minutes for him anyway. Now he | 
had missed that job again, and he wanted it so 
badly. Why did people have to be so particular” 
about being on time? The clock seemed to be. 
defeating him everywhere he tufned these days. 
Miss Todd and her tardy rules, and now this! 
He wished every clock in the world were bool 


Jack’s unhappiness was quite evident at the 
supper table that evening. He tried to explain 
when his mother asked him what it was all 
about, but he couldn’t really tell her how dis- 
appointed he was. She wouldn’t understand, and 
besides, he thought, why should he bother her 
with his troubles ? : 

“Jack,” she said in an effort to cheer him up, 
“T’m going to the city tomorrow morning. Would 
you like to go with me? I'll leave on the 9:15 
train and be back at eight in the evening. Want 
to come along?” 

Ordinarily he would have jumped at the 
chance to go to Braxton, but this time—well, he 
didn’t feel like going anywhere. It would be 
Saturday, and he thought he would just stay 
around the house and read. He thanked his 
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mother, and she didn’t press the issue when he 
explained his intentions. 

The next day was cold and rainy, and Jack 
stayed in bed until just before time for his 
mother to leave. He went with her to the station 
and told her he would be there when she re- 
turned in the evening. All day long he lounged 
around the house reading and listening to the 
radio. Several times he thought how nice it would 
be if he were working at the drugstore, but he 
put the thought out of his mind as quickly as 
possible. He still couldn’t see why Mr. Turner 
had to be in such a hurry hiring another boy. 
Oh, well, let him hire someone else for his old 
job if he had to be so minute-minded. 


It was only 7:30 when he arrived at the sta- 
tion that evening. He went inside to talk with 
Mr. Norton, the station agent, 
until the train got in. 

“Hi, Jack,” said the man. 
“Come to meet your mom? Num- 
ber Sixteen should be in 
at eight, if she’s on time.” 

There was more of that 
time stuff again! He heard 
it everywhere he went! Be 


“It’s Sixteen!” 
shouted Mr. Norton. 


on time! Better hurry or you'll be late! Don’t 
be late for dinner! Hurry up! Time, time, time— 
that’s all he had heard since he was a baby, it 
seemed. 

He sat on a high stool and watched Mr. 
Norton as he filled out various kinds of reports. 
Now and then the little red-haired man would 
stop to receive or send out a message on the 
telegraph instrument. “Clack, clackety, clack,” 
went the instrument, and Jack wondered what it 
was saying. Someday he was going to learn the 
code so he could send and receive messages with 
it. He knew a few dot-dash letters now, but not 
well enough to translate them from the key. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peters came into the station at a 
quarter of eight. They were going over to Fair- 
mont for the week end to visit Mrs. Peters’s moth- 
er. They had been 
there only two or 
three minutes 
when Mr. Norton 
discovered that 
the telegraph wire 
from the north 
had gone dead. 

‘“That’s very 
strange,” he said 
after checking the 
connections care- 
fully. ‘“Must be a 
break somewhere. 
Pll have to call 


The telephone 
bell interrupted 
him at that moment. 
“Hello,” he said as he 
placed the receiver to his 
ear. “Yes, this is Norton. 
What! Are you sure? 
How long ago was it? 
Did Number Sixteen get 
by? Yes—yes, Ill do 
what I can!” 

He slammed up the re- 
ceiver and grabbed the 
telegraph key again. He 
worked frantically with it 
for a few seconds, but it 
made no sound, Leaning 
back in his chair, he wiped 
the beads of perspira- 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Give Someone Else 


ANY left Chink’s home with the red crepe 
paper the Spartan’s had sent him to get. He 
was whistling as he made his way back to their 
clubhouse, where they were giving a George 
Washington supply party at seven o'clock, Ev- 
erything was almost ready, even to the boxes in 
which they would store the gifts the guests 
were to bring for the county charity drive. The 
winter had been long and cold and there had 
been much suffering. The Spartans had wanted 
to help the unfortunate. And the way seemed 
clear when Coralee suggested that George Wash- 
ington, as the father of his country, would not 
want anyone in it to suffer. 


Andy was happy until he saw Charley Brewer — 


running toward him down the lane. The big 
boy in his thin, shabby coat was red-faced and 
panting when he stopped beside Andy. 

“Been up to my house about the party?” he 
asked. His voice was quick and eager, and his 
eyes glowed. “No one’s home. I been to your 
grandpa’s working on that woodland. Thought 
maybe I'd see you there. It was sure swell of 
you to get me the job, Andy. Everyone’s talk- 
ing about the party. I guess it’s going to be a 
dandy—for a spur-of-the-minute party, I mean.” 

Andy had never heard Charley talk so much 
at once about anything. The big, awkward fel- 
low had never seemed to like anyone until David 
and he got to be friends, and after that, Charley 
took special interest in the Spartans and all that 
they did. 
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Andy’s happiness dissolved in a feeling — he 

of misery. Charley wanted an invitation. 

He expected it and would be hurt if he 

did not get one. But if Charley appeared ~ 

at the Roost with no gift, he was going | 

to be hurt too. Charley’s family was — ie 

poor, but they had never yet had to ask for © thi 

help. In Andy’s mind, Charley was like a half- | ‘ 

grown bear that would be friendly under good Z 

treatment but would be ugly if hurt, and —_ ; 

did not like to hurt anybody. Joy 

Charley asked, done with the ps 

tions ?” 

Andy nodded, but he said nothing, for he © 08 

was wondering which would be kinder, to pre- | » 
tend he did not know Charley wanted to come © | 
to the party and leave him out of the fun or to } j 
give him an invitation and let hini be humiliated 5 | 
by finding himself the only guest with no gift. 7 | 


“Got the eats figured out?” 
sisted. 
“They're not much,” Andy said, still wonder- 
ing what to do. “Each Spartan’s bringing a 


Charley per- 7 © 


cherry pie, and we'll top them with ice cream. | 1 
That’s easy to serve, and everyone likes pie and pull 
ice cream.” Ce 

“Sure do,” said Charley. “I could eat one ) 
every day. Three times a day, I guess. It’s sure | Woul 
going to be a swell party, Andy. I thought. Ne 
maybe you’d been to my house asking for me,” What 
he ended wistfully. q At 

Andy gulped. He could not leave Charley} Hon 
without inviting him to the party! And maybe } “Wal 
he and the other Spartans could find someway this | 
around the gift so that Charley would not know } "Ver 
or care. } & 

“You drop around after seven o'clock, ¢ 
Charley,” he said. “We'll be glad to see you.” | *yth 
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“Aw—thanks!” said Charley, his face beam- 
ing. “You Spartans are swell!” 

The big boy whirled and ran back down the 
highway. 

“Where are you going?” Andy called. 

“I got to talk to your grandpa,” Charley an- 
swered. “See you later.” 

All the rest of the way back to the Roost, 
Andy was not happy. He walked fast and 
hardly noticed the cold wind that whipped at 
him till his cheeks stung. He worried himself 
with a debate in which he took both sides. One 
time he argued that asking Charley had been 
right. Another time he told himself that Charley 
would be more unhappy when he found that 
he was the only one who had 
come without a gift. 

When he got to the Roost 
and told the other Spartans 
what had happened, Coralee 
said brightly: “Don’t worry, 
Andy, Red and I'll bring some- 
thing for Charley. We've got. 
lots of home-canned tomatoes, 
haven’t we, Red?” 

Her cousin shook his head. 
“We can bring them easy 
enough, but Charley won’t like 
it.” 


And everyone knows Kegs is a lot better at 
music than any of us, and Andy’s a wizard at 
math, and Red’s a top athlete, and——” 

“Our problem’s Charley and what we're go- 
ing to do to keep from hurting him,” Andy re- 
minded them. “But if you can’t concentrate on 
him till you get an answer, Grandpa Van Orden 
Says it means that a person as a person is equal 
to any other person and the spark of life in one 
is equal to the spark of life in another. And 
I wish I knew what to do about Charley!” 


“Andy’ s my idea was O. K.” 


“He’s proud,” David agreed. “He. wants to 
pull his own weight.” 

Coralee’s face fell. 

“You're right of course,” she said. “Charley 
wouldn’t like it at all! But what can we do?” 

No one answered. No one seemed to know 
what to do. 

At last David said solemnly, “In the Declara- 
tion of Independence it says all men are created 
equal. I wonder about that when something like 


this happens. Charley's always been poor. He 
7} never had a friend till he came here.” 


Chink added: “What does it mean—all men 
are created equal—when Charley can’t bring 


»] anything to the party and the rest of us can? 


“Maybe we oughtn’t to do anything,” Chink 
answered. “His spark of life is equal to our 
spark of life, and Andy did the right thing, and 
I guess we aren’t supposed to solve all the prob- 
lems. Just take them as they come, like a team 
playing baseball. Someone’ll think of something 
before seven o'clock.” 

“T hope so!” said Andy fervently. 

No one did. 

At seven the Roost was warm and bright with 
color. Miniature cherry trees and hatchets, flags 
and pictures of George Washington were every- 
where. The guests began to arrive bringing po- 
tatoes and apples, canned goods and flour, blan- 
kets and clothing. (Please turn to page 26) 
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Gap , many centuries before Jesus lived 
on earth Moses gave to the people certain 
laws known to us as the Ten Commandments. 
They were given to Moses by a wise and just 
God. They are laws to help people live to- 
gether peaceably and happily so that they may 
know and enjoy a fuller and better life. 

God made the world and all that is in it. All 
that God made must obey His laws. The trees, 


the grass, all plants, if they would grow and bear 


fruit, must follow the law of moisture and sun- 
shine, warmth and cold. People must obey the 
law of justice, and order, and brotherhood, and 
love, if they are to live happily and peaceably 
upon the earth. 

The first law that God gave to Moses for his 
people is “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” Moses had told the people again and again 
that there was but one God, that He is Spirit and 
can be worshiped only in spirit, that is in love 
and devotion. 

Yhe second commandment is “Thou shalt 
not make an image of anything in the heavens, 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


Gods Law 


By Bula Hahn 


on the earth, or in the sea, and then bow down 
and worship it.” Being Spirit, God has no bodily 
form and cannot be pictured. Some of the people 
in Moses’ time made idols of gold, silver, wood, 
and stone, and then worshiped them. Moses 
explained that the idols had no power of them- 
selves, so they could not help the people in 
good fortune or in bad times. 

The third commandment is “Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
There is power in God's name. Many good 
deeds, great healings, and wonderful things can 
be accomplished when we ask for things in 
God's name. Because this is true we should 
use God’s name only when we use His power 
for good. When we use God’s name thought- 
lessly in trifling and useless talk, we are using 
God’s name in vain. In this way we oftentimes 
ask for and receive things we do not want at 
all. Sometimes the things we ask for in this 
manner are really harmful to us. 

“Six days shalt thou labor and do thy work, 
but the seventh day is the Lord’s day, a day of 
rest,” is the fourth 
commandment. That 
this is a wise and 
just law has been 
proved*over and 
over. The Sabbath 
or Lord’s day is a 
day when man can 
meditate on God 
and His laws and 
will with quiet mind 
and rested body. He 
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Jesus learned the ten commandments at His mother’s knee. 
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(Turn to page 22) 
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tasks that are ahead. © 
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Words and music by Beth Milliken Joerger 


I love a _val- en-tine, A pret - ty, pret - ty val - en- tine, 
‘ I love a_val-en-tine, A_ sil - ly,’ fril - ly val - en- tine; 
| 
| 
1 it | 2. 
One with bows and one with lace, One that has a pret - ty face. 
One that’s heartshaped, plain, or square, With some girl or boy I’d_ share. 
is { T } = 
i Pi | 
And should you re-mem-ber me, I'll be hap - py as can be; 
So please send a_ val - en - tine, And I'll know that it’s the sign 
R : @ | 
=, 
4 
Oh, I want a_ val - en - tine for ev -ery one see, 
That you are a_ dear, dear friend, a dear, dear friend of mine. 
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Magic Whiting | 


By Marietta Sharp 


In a woodland dell I know, 

Where the little creatures go 
Back and forth and to and fro— 
There is writing on the snow. 


Here I find on frosty ice 
The dainty footprints of the mice . 
With trailing tails, in search of seeds — 
Among the brown and barren weeds. 


And here a rabbit skittered by, 
Frightened by a blue jay’s cry, 
Leaped a log and, running fast, 
Outwitted sly old fox at last. 


The marten, chickadee, and doe— 
I never see them; yet I know 

Where the woodland creatures go 
By the writing on the snow. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


long trousers were stuffed into 
the top of high shoes—shoes 
that had been oiled and rubbed. 
Their dark-brown jackets, open 
at the neck, showed matching 
shirts underneath. 

Strangers from back east, Jet 
thought to himself. Then he 
told the boys his name and the 
name of each one of his com- 
panions—Running Deer and 
Moonflower last. 

Bob and Larry looked with 
surprise and admiration at the 
Indian brother and sister. 
“Where are your feathers?” 
Larry asked. 

“Huh,” Running Deer said. 
“When work—don’t wear.” 

Having been told that the 
pile of nuts was theirs, Larry 
and Bob went over and began 
scooping the nuts into their 
sacks. The girls went to work 
too but not as fast as earlier in 
the forenoon; they would pick 
up a handful, then before put- 
ting the nuts into their sacks 
they would shyly glance at the 
strangers. Tod and Ben selected 
two trees, and with their clubs 
tied around their waists shinned 
their way up the rough, high 
trunks. 

Bob and Larry stopped their 
work and watched with wide 
eyes. “Why do they do that?” 
Bob asked. ‘“Won’t the wind 
bring the nuts down?” 

“It might in time,” Dave 
drawled, ‘but we might not be 
here to get em. Anyway in this 
country it’s the custom to clean 
a tree before leavin’ it. It’s hard 
work climbin’ a tree. But that’s 
the rule—else some folks 
would get all their nuts the 
easy way.” 

Jet was busy filling his own 


sack, but a dull red color crept 
up his neck and covered his 
face. He kept his eyes turned 
toward the ground. Why did 
Dave have to say that? And the 
way he said it made it still 
worse. One look at Bob and 
Larry would tell anyone that 
they were strangers in the new 
country and didn’t know the 
rules. 


Jet looked up just in time to 
see Bob empty his sack on the 
ground. Larry looked at his 
brother then did the same 
thing. “I’m sorry,” Bob said. 
“T didn’t know. But we can't 
climb the tree.” He twisted his 


. sack into a roll and stuck it 


under his arm. ‘““We’ve never 
climbed trees like that.” 

“Scared?” Dave jeered. 

Jet hurried over to the boys. 
He dropped to his knees and 
scooped up a double handful 
of nuts. “Open your sack,” he 
told Bob. “You don’t need to 
climb the tree. I'll clean it later 
for you.” 

Slowly Bob opened his sack, 
and Larry helped Jet put the 
nuts back into it. The other 
boys and girls just stood and 
stared, first at Dave then at Jet 
then at Bob and Larry. For a 
time no one said a word. When 
the pile of nuts was again in- 
side the sacks Bob and Larry 
could hardly lift them. They 
looked at each other helplessly. 

“Wait,” Jet told them. And 
without a word of explanation 
he ran to the tree where his 
pony was tied. Leading the 
pony, he went over and hoisted 
two sacks of nuts up on his 
back. When he had the sacks 
well balanced on Kutha’s back, 
he said, “Come on, I'll help you 


Use these to make 
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take the nuts to your wagon.” 

The boys waved good-by to 
the others and trotted along 
beside Jet, excitement and ad- 
miration shining in their eyes 
at the unexpected show of 
friendliness. Jet knew that go- 
ing to the camp with the boys 
would take time away from his 
own work, But he wanted Larry 
and Bob and their father and 
mother, to know they had 
camped near a group of good, 
friendly homesteaders. 

The boys’ father and mother 
were not at the wagon. Jet was 
disappointed not to see them, 
but, he reasoned, it did save 
time. He dumped the heavy 
sacks on the ground, and the 
boys repeated their thank-you. 
Jet turned and headed back to 
the grove. 

Ben and Tod had come down 
out of the trees. Dave sat on 
the ground, his head resting 
on his hunched-up knees; he 
looked sorry and dejected. The 
sun was high overhead. Jet 
called, ‘““Let’s eat.” 

Tod brought two jugs of 
milk from the wagon, and the 
girls spread the lunch. With 
a mug of milk in one hand and 
bread and butter in the other, 
Ben said, “I wish Bob and Lar- 
ry could stay and go to school 
with us.” 

“School!” Jet said. “There 
won't be any school. Aunt Su- 
zanne is too busy to teach.” 

“No school!” the little group 
echoed unbelieving. 

“Then how will we see each 
other this winter—besides learn 
something?” Ben grinned. 

Tod peeled an egg. “I vote 
we make Jet our teacher.” 

“I can’t teach,” Jet said. 

“You can teach us a lot,” 
Dave declared. 

Ben jumped to his feet. “Ev- 
eryone in favor of making Jet 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor © 


Before I eat 

I bow my head 5 
And thank You, God, # 
For daily bread. é 


the teacher, stand up.” They 

stood up so quickly that Nancy 

turned over her mug of milk. 
“But I can’t,” Jet insisted. 


(To be continued) 


God’s Law 


_ (Continued from page 16) 


through the winter months. 
Night offers a short rest period 
for the body after each day of 
action. But a wise God knows 
that man needs more than this; 
so He established a day that 
He called the Lord’s day, when 
man by meditation and prayer 
can renew his strength through 
a closer contact with God. 


God did not forget boys and 
girls when He gave His laws to 
Moses. The fifth command- 
ment seems to be especially for 
them. It says simply, “Honor 
thy father and mother.” Now 
a child that honors his father 
and mother is an obedient 
child, a child that respects his 
parents’ wishes and judgment, 
a child that listens to and fol- 
lows their advice. To such a 
child God has promised, “Your 
days shall be long in the land.” 

The sixth commandment is 
“Thou shalt not kill.” God is 
life. All life belongs to God. 
God alone can give life. A per- 


son should not destroy that 
which he cannot give. 

The seventh commandment 
is “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” One meaning of the 
word adultery is to mix that 
which is impure with that 
which is pure. Our government 
has made it a law that the adul- 
teration of food is an offense 
to be punished. One of the 
most common forms of adul- 
teration, which should be avoid- 
ed by both old and young, is 
the mixing of impure thoughts 
with pure thoughts. God gives 
only pure thoughts. When im- 
pure thoughts are mixed with 
pure thoughts trouble and suf- 
fering and sorrow always fol- 
low. The pure in mind are also 
pure in action. 

“Thou shalt not steal” is the 
eighth commandment. God is 
the source of all things. Ev- 
ery man’s rightful inheritance 


comes from God. If a person’ 


feels the lack of anything, he 
should look to God, the giver 
of all. Taking that which be- 
longs to another does not sup- 
ply one’s lack or need. It only 
increases one’s need of God. 
“Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor” 
is the ninth commandment. To 
bear false witness is to speak 
or to imply by actions an un- 
truth about another person. 
The tenth and last command- 
ment, as given to Moses, is 
“Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's property.” By prop- 
erty God means anything be- 
longing to another person. 
God wants each of us to have 
all that he needs. This is a 
good law to study, for the time 
and effort one spends in wish- 
ing for something belonging to 
another is time wasted. If one 
would spend the same time in 
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good one would receive many 
blessings. 

Jesus learned the Ten Com- 
mandments at His mother’s 
knee when a boy. He no doubt 
repeated them many times in 
the synagogue in Nazareth, 
where He attended classes as 
well as worship. When He was 
a grown man, walking the 
dusty roads between the vil- 
lages of Palestine teaching the 
reople, He often referred His 
listeners to the Ten Command- 
ments. 

In all the years since God 
gave Moses the Ten Command- 
ments no better laws for safe 
conduct and righteous living 
have been found. It has been 
said by learned men that the 
Sermon on the Mount, Jesus’ 


greatest and longest sermon as. 


recorded in the Bible, included 
everything that was given in 
the Ten Commandments. 

Jesus told His listeners that 
it was not enough for them to 
obey the law because they 
feared punishment when they 
broke the law. A person really 
obeys God’s law when he does 
it because he loves God and 
desires to please Him. 

Once in Jerusalem a lawyer, 
wishing to test Jesus, asked, 
“Which is the greatest com- 
mandment in the law?” 

Jesus answered: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and greatest 
commandment.” 

When alone one day with 
His disciples, a short while be- 
fore He was crucified, Jesus 
told them, “A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that you 
love one another; even as I 
have loved you.” 

This commandment is for all 
God's children. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


IC > 
By Roland Rexroth 
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FTER you have begun your 

stamp collection, you will 

learn many interesting things 

about stamps as you study them 
and work with them. 

Many of the stamps that you 
receive as gifts from friends 
or purchase from stamp dealers 
will still be attached to the bits 
of envelope or package wrap- 
ping. Before you mount them 
in your stamp book or album 
you will want to free ‘them 
from the paper to which they 
are pasted. 

The only good method of do- 
ing this is to soak the stamps 
for a few moments in a shal- 
low dish of lukewarm water, 
slide them free from the paper 
rinse them in fresh water, and 
then dry them face down on 
newspapers or pieces of clean 
blotting paper. Never try to 
peel a stamp from the paper 
to which it is attached as you 
are likely to spoil it. 

Fortunately most stamps are 
printed in inks that will not 
dissolve in water; hence they 
will not fade or run while you 
are soaking them unless you 
leave them in the water for a 
long time. In a few cases how- 
ever stamps are printed in 
“fugitive” inks that dissolve in 


water. Hence if you are so un- 
lucky as to soak a stamp that 
is printed in fugitive ink, un- 
less you rescue it quickly you 
will end up with water slightly 
tinted in which floats a blank 
piece of paper that was once a 
pretty stamp. 

A few United States stamps 
have been printed in fugitive 
inks, among them the two-cent 
denominations issued in 1894 
and 1895, and the postage-due 
stamps for the same years. 
Some recent commemorative 
stamps printed in reddish-pur- 
ple, such as the George Wash- 
ington Carver stamp of 1948, 
and the Edison stamp of 1947, 
tend to fade in water and 
should be watched carefully. 

After soaking and drying 
your stamps, press them over- 
night under a heavy book or 
other weight, and the next day 
you can proudly mount them in 
your collection. 

The stamp from Suriname 
that we illustrate shows the 
royal family of the Nether- 
lands. Suriname, or Surinam, as 
it is sometimes spelled, is the 
official name of Dutch Guiana, 
and some of its stamps are 
printed in fugitive inks. 

The other illustration pic- 
tures a stamp issued by the 
Mozambique Company for use 
on the island of Mozambique, a 
Portuguese colony. The design 
shows a native ivory hunter 
holding elephant tusks. 
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On Time 


(Continued from page 13) 


tion from his forehead. 

“What is it, Mr. Norton?” 
asked Mrs. Peters. ‘“What'’s 
wrong? You look as white as a 
sheet.” 

“There’s been a big landslide 
up at Hayden’s Pass! Whole 
side of the mountain down on- 
to the tracks! Sam Ellis called 
to tell me about it. Must have 
broken the wires—that’s why 
I can’t get through up north!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Peters, 
“what are you so upset about? 
There's no danger to any of the 
trains, is there? The signal sys- 
tem will stop the southbound 
trains, and you can stop those 
that are northbound, can’t you? 
So what are you worried 
about ?” 

“Sam said Number Sixteen 
may be buried underneath that 
slide! He couldn't get close 
enough to see in the dark. Ac- 
cording to his calculations, if 
Sixteen was on time she got by 
just before the slide occurred, 
but if she wasn’t on time— 
well, I hate to think about what 
happened!” 

Jack nearly fell off the stool. 
Number Sixteen! That was the 
eight-o’clock train from Brax- 
ton! It was the train his mother 
was coming home on! He was 
stunned when he realized what 
it meant, but he finally found 
his voice. 

“Is Number Sixteen in dan- 
ger, Mr. Norton?” His voice 
shook with emotion. “Tell me! 
Did anything happen to Num- 
ber Sixteen? That’s the train 
Mother's on! Is it all right? 
Tell me, Mr. Norton!” he 
pleaded. 

“I don’t know, Jack—I don’t 
know. We'll just have to wait 
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and see. According to Sam 
Ellis, if Sixteen’s on time she’s 
all right. If she’s on time, the 
landslide happened a few min- 
utes after the train passed 
there. I sure hope she’s on 
time.” 

It was still raining outside 
and very dark. Jack thought of 
the train racing through the 
night, and—no, he refused to 
think about it! The train had to 
be on time! It just had to be on 
time! On time, on time, on 
time—the words tumbled from 
his lips over and over again. 

Now he knew why it was so 
important to be on time. Oh, 
how he wanted that train to be 
on time! The minutes dragged 
by like hours. Six minutes till 
eight! Four minutes till eight! 
Two—then suddenly, a shrill 


whistle came out of the dark- 


ness from the north. 


“It’s Sixteen!” shouted Mr. 
Norton as he ran to the door. 
“It’s Number Sixteen! She’s 
right on time! Thank heaven 
for that! She’s all right—and 
your mom’s all right too, 
Jack!” 

Jack could hardly wait till 
the train came to a stop. He 
threw his arms around his 
mother the moment she stepped 
onto the platform. It was ap- 
parent that she was not aware 
of the train’s narrow escape. A 
look of astonishment came over 
her face as Jack continued to 
hug her tightly. 

“Well,” she exclaimed with 
a laugh, “why all the enthusi- 
asm? It’s good to have you 
meet me on time, but you don’t 
have to squeeze the breath out 
of me!” 

“Oh, Mother!” said Jack 
happily. “I’m always going to 
be on time after this. I'll never 
be late again for anything. You 
just watch and see!” 


By Nell Holbert 


i YOU giving a Valentine party? If so, try these recipes. 


Cheese Salad 


1 package lemon jello 1 small can crushed pineapple 
34, cup chopped nuts (any kind) 34 cup whipping cream 
2/4 cup grated yellow cheese 14, cup stuffed olives sliced 

1 cup hot water 


@ Mix jello with hot water and let stand until nearly set. Whip 
until creamy. Whip cream and fold into jello with other in- 
gtedients. Pour into molds of any shape. 


Marshmallow Sandwich Filler 


@ Place sixteen marshmallows in the top of a double boiler and 
soften them over hot water. Add four teaspoons chopped nut 
meats. Spread at once on chocolate wafers. 


Chocolate Sandwiches 


1 large banana 2 tablespoons cocoa 


@ Mash banana to a cream, work in the cocoa, and add 2 table- 
spoons of mayonnaise. Place on slices of buttered bread. 


Jellied Tomato Salad 


1 tablespoon unflavored gelatine 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
13/4, cups tomato juice 14 teaspoon Worchestershire 
1 tablespoon finely chopped sauce 

chives 1 teaspoon sugar 
1/, teaspoon salt 2 hard-cooked eggs 


@ Pour gelatine and 1/ cup of the tomato juice into a cup. Place 
cup in pan of boiling water, and stir until gelatine has dissolved. 
Add to remaining 114 cup tomato juice, chill until slightly thick- 
ened, then stir in chives, salt, lemon juice, Worchestershire sauce, 
and sugar. Turn into four molds. Cut eggs in halves, press a half 
into center of each mold, and chill until firm. Unmold. on lettuce 
leaf and garnish with mayonnaise. This recipe will serve four 
persons. 
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A Simple Bird Feeder 


By Mary Ella Adams 


Geo: the solid wooden end boards from an apple box and 
use them as the top and bottom shelves for a bird feeder. 
Using a ruler, draw dotted diagonal lines across both boards, 
as in 1. The exact center of each board will be where the lines 
cross. Now along each side of one board tack narrow strips of 
lumber that are one inch shorter than the board in length and 
114 inches wide. (See 2.) The open space at the corners is to 
allow the rain to drain off. The side boards keep the feed from 
blowing off. You will want to connect the two boards by a 12-inch 
post or mopstick. Do this by driving a nail down through the 
center of each board and into each end of the post. (See 3.) 
Place the board with the side boards on the bottom. 

After you have nailed the top and bottom boards to the post 
you may paint your feeder if you care to. Gray-green, gray, or 
tan is best. 

Drive a bent nail or staple in the center of the top board, and 
hang your feeder where you can see it from the house. Thus 
you can enjoy watching the birds feed from it. Use a strong wire 
(see 4) to hang the feeder on, placing it as high as your head 
and out on a branch to prevent cats from getting to it. 

Favorite foods of many birds include bread crumbs, cracked 


nuts, balls of peanut butter rolled in chicken feed, and corn 
bread. 
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Give Someone Else 


a Chance 
(Continued from page 15) 


When seven-thirty came and 
Charley had not appeared, the 
Spartans began to glance anx- 
iously at one another. 

“Maybe I wasn’t so kind af- 
ter all,” Andy said softly to 
David. ‘Maybe he heard from 
someone else about the gifts 
and decided to stay away.” 

“You did the best you 
could,” David answered. “How 
do you suppose he'd felt if 
you'd just turned a cold shoul- 
der on him and let him think 
we didn’t want him?” 

There was sense to that, but 
Andy saw that David too was 
perplexed and uneasy. No 
Spartan wanted to hurt anyone. 

At a quarter of eight, some- 
one thumped loudly on the 
door. Coralee was closest, and 
she opened it wide, 

Charley stood before it, his 
face shining with happiness. 
Andy hardly breathed. This 
was the moment he dreaded. 
But Charley asked: “Got any 
room for an overflow? Or do 
we dump it outside?” 

“We?” Coralee stammered. 

The guests crowded curious- 
ly about the door, peering into 
the cold winter night. 

Charley chuckled. “Andy’s 
grandpa thought my idea was 
O. K. The trees and brush 
we've been grubbing out for a 
new cornfield will make good 
firewood for folks that need it. 
So he said he’d truck it over if 
I'd load it. And we did!” 

“Good old Charley!” Andy 
said impulsively. ““You’ve got 
brains in your head!” 

“You whipped the rest of us 
to a_ standstill,” Chink ex- 
claimed. 
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Coralee danced on the chill 
threshold, but her voice was 
clear and merry when she 
called: “Please dump it, Mr. 
Van Orden. The pickup truck’ll 
get it tomorrow, and there’s a 
cherry pie smothered in ice 
cream waiting in here for you 
and Charley.” 

“A great big one!” the others 
chorused. 

Andy’s hand was on Char- 


ley’s shoulder as he watched his 


grandfather dump the load of 
wood and climb down to the 
frozen ground before the 
Roost. He was glad that he had 
done the kind thing there on 
the highway in the afternoon. 


It gave Charley a chance to do. 


a kindness too, multiplied many 
times. 


Nancy’s Fancy 


Valentine 
(Continued from page 6) 


minutes I was very angry. And 
then Mother told me I should 
pray to our heavenly Father 
about it, and I did. And after- 
ward,” smiled Barbara, “‘it 
seemed to me you must have 
made a mistake and I'd better 
wait and help you if you need- 
ed help. Then I heard you try 
to keep Jean from opening her 
valentine, and I knew what had 
happened. You'd sent mine to 
her and hers to me, and you did 
need help!” 

Nancy nodded. “And you 
didn’t tell her. Barbara, how 
very kind of you.” 

As Nancy went on down the 
street toward home she thought 
regretfully: “If only I'd done 
what my mother said and asked 
God what to do. Then this 
couldn’t have happened.” 

She turned and waved to Bar- 
bara. “Thank you,” she called. 
“Qh, thank you—for every- 


Chewing-Gum 


Valentines 


By Joanne Dee 


IVE all your friends a stick of chewing gum disguised as 
an arrow on a valentine. Chewing gum, red construction 
paper, and lace doilies are all you need. 

Fold the construction paper so that you cut two hearts joined 
at the top. Trace a pattern off the large heart in the illustration. 
Paste a lace doily on the top large heart, then paste a smaller 
red heart on the doily. Trace the small heart in the illustration 
for a pattern for this. Trace and cut out two arrow points (see 
illustration). Paste one over one end of the stick of gum. Paste 
the other on the other end of the stick, inserting the point of 
the arrow into the end of the gum wrapper. Paste the whole 
stick of gum in place on the small heart, as shown in the small 
drawing. 

Write your message on the inside of the large heart. 


thing.” 
Then she added a little silent 
prayer. “And thank You, God, 


for telling Barbara what to do, 
so now I have two. friends in- 
stead of one.” 
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OME very interesting pet 

letters have come to us in 
the past month, and we should 
like very much to share them 
with you. When you write to 
us be sure to give us your name, 
age, and address. Send your let- 
ters about your pets to WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My pet is small. It 
is a baby fish. I catch a lot of them 
in our creek, but this is the largest 
one I’ve caught. His name is 


Georgie, and he lives in the goldfish 
bowl. I think he is a trout. I feed 
him bread crumbs. He’s about this 
long.— Bonnie 


Babcock. 

Dear Editor: Not many people 
have pets like mine. They are tame 
mice. I have two white ones and 
one black-and-white one. They are 
very intelligent, and | let them run 
up one of my sleeves and down the 
other. I keep them in a cage that 
has a glass front and an upstairs, 
which is their little bedroom. There 
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For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 
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is a little ladder going up to their 
bedroom. In their playroom is a 
revolving wheel. They spin around 
and around on it. 

I also have a beautiful cairn dog 
named Toorie and some tadpoles. 
Tadpoles are little black water crea- 
tures that grow into frogs.—Ca- 
milla Gerstenberg (Scotland). 


Dear Editor: 1 have a baby snap- 
ping turtle. He is so young that he 


won't snap. We put him in a pint , 


jar with a worm. He won't eat the 
worm, so we feed him water in- 
sects. Right now Dad has him in his 
classroom at school.—Emilie 
Schmidt. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Gerald Ray Hettinger (10), Rte. 
2, Edina, Mo.; Kathryn Luman 
(10), Box 806, Hyndman, Pa.; 
Lita Lee Cernohlavek (10), Box 


206, Bridger, Mont.; Barbara 
Fickett (11), Columbia Falls, 
Maine; Mary Katherine Florea 


(11), Rte. 2, Edina, Mo.; Ruth 
Ann Posey (12), Box 153, Pond- 
creek, Okla.; Shirley Miyasaki 
(12), P. O. Box 168, Wailua, 
Oahu, Hawaii; Margaret Roath 
(12), “Ravers Oak,” Roseville 
Rd., Claremont, Cape Town, S. 
Africa; Carol Spence (9), Patricia, 
Alta., Canada; Elizabeth. Curtis 
(12), 425 Lakeview Blvd., Sand- 
point, Idaho; Marcia Plitt (12), 
Rte. 4, Box 637, Baden Station, 
Mo.; Marilyn Bingham (12), Rte. 
2, Middlebury, Vt.; Sandra Crabill 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 397, Lakeport, 
Calif.; Larry Johnson (11), At- 
lanta, Nebr.; Esther Louise Billo 
(10), Rte. 3, Box 258, Victoria, 
Tex.; Jack Speer (9), Box 458, 
Tomball, Tex.; Marjorie Hall (9), 
Rte. 1, McBain, Mich.; Ruth Anne 
Poynor (8), Rte. 8, Fayetteville, 
Ark, 


AC 
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ACROSS 


1 
. Running sports, as with 2 

horses. 3. 
. To peruse. 4 
. Abbreviation for 


. Birthplace of Abraham. 
. Did flee; did run. 14 
. To season food. 


Clown Crossword Puzzle 
By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


= 


= 


Funnymen in a circus, 


Christian 
Endeavor. 5 


. Nickname for Calvin. 
. Plural of the present tense of 7. 


the verb be. 


. A performance that you like. 
. Spoken; uttered by the mouth. 


9. 
12. 


A small mass of paper tightly 
rolled into a ball. 


. Abbreviation for North Caro- 


lina. 


. Information hidden from 


others. 

Grains of plants used for 
planting. 

Organ of hearing. 

Total amount. 


. Fourth tone of the musical 


scale. 


(Answer to puzzles inside back cover) 


What Is My Name? 
By Helen Lucas 

I'm always cold in winter 

And in the summer too, 


But if you try to warm me 
I'll disappear from view. 


Puzzler 


By Dorothea Cox Morrison 


You can sit or stand 

On my seat, if you like. 
I go up and back, 

And I am not a bike, 


February Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Listed on the left are four State 
capitals and three States. On the 
line to the right of each word you 
are to write the corresponding capi- 
tal or state. Two lines are already 
filled in for you. After you have 
filled in all the words read the first 
letter of each word from top to 
bottom and you will get the name 
of a famous man. 
1. Baton Rouge 
2. Springfield 
3. Carson City 
4. Ohio 
5. Oklahoma 
6. Michigan 
7. Trenton --- 


What Word? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first four letters spell a small 
valley; 

My third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
letters spell a time of year 
just before Easter; 

My sixth, seventh, and eighth let- 
ters spell a metal; 

My last four letters spell part of a 
fork; 

My whole spells a special day in 


each year. 


A Pair of O’s 
By Isabel Williams 


Each of the words defined be- 
low has five letters, and each con- 
tains a pair of O’s. The O's are 
given; you must supply the missing 
letters to complete the word. Exam- 
ple: - - OO - A sailing vessel. 
Answer: sl-oo-p. 

- 00 - -. Not fastened. 

- - 00 -. A man who cares 
for horses. 

3. - 00 - -. A web-footed bird. 
4. - 00 - -. A perch for chick- 


5. - - 00 -. To bear flowers. 

6. - 00 - -. A large animal. 

7. - - 00 -. To hang listlessly. 

8. - - 00 -. A small stream. 

9. - 00 - -. To push from be- 
neath 

10. - - 00 -. A body fluid. 

11. - - 00 -. low mournful 
singing. 

12. - - oo -. To hurl an arrow or 
missile. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Welcome, new members who have joined our happy club since the 
application blank was printed in January Wee Wispom! If others of 
you readers should like to become members, send your request for an 
application blank to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

We are thankful for Saint Valentine’s Day, as it gives us another op- 
portunity to express our love for our family and friends. With each 
gay valentine greeting that we give, let us include a secret valentine. 
This valentine may be just a loving thought or it may be a bit of help 
given to a member of our fatnily or a friend. I believe we will want to 
continue the joyous practice of giving these secret valentines throughout 
the year! 

“Some folks send big lace-paper hearts 


Adorned with cupids Bay; 
My valentines are happy thoughts 
To bless you day by day.” 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 am trying 
to be a better girl. When my four 
brothers start teasing me [| just 
pretend I do not hear them, I find 
when I pay no attention to them 
they do not get any fun out of 
teasing and soon stop. 

I find that it is up to me how 
good a day is. If I think ugly 
thoughts, I look and feel unhappy 
and I make others unhappy too. 
But if I think happy thoughts, 
look for the good in persons and 
happenings, and wear a smile, I feel 
Pappy: and I think I help others 
to happy too.—Ena (British 
West Indies). 

The thoughts you think are 
the seeds you plant in your life. 
By the words you speak and the 
deeds you do you cultivate your 
thought seeds. The happiness 
or unhappiness that comes to 
you is the crop you harvest. 
Thank you, Ena, for sharing 
your adventures in remember- 


30 February 


ing to plant seed 


thoughts. 


Dear Barbara Benson: I've tried 
to be cheerful and helpful at all 
times in my home. When my moth- 
er tells me to do something, I do 
not grumble, for I have read and 


happy 


‘reread the Good Words Booster 


Club pledge, and I want to live up 
to my membership in the club. 
—Mary Frances. 

Your cheerful letter, Mary 
Frances, reminds us that our 
thoughts and feelings about 
any task make it either easy or 
hard to do. If we think or say, 
“Oh, I have to do the dishes,” 
we feel tired and unhappy even 
before we begin the work. But 
when we say: “Oh, I want to 
do the dishes. I love to help 
my mother in keeping our 
home orderly and happy,” we 


instantly feel glad and strong 
and we can do the work easily 
and quickly. Let us remember 
that cheerful thoughts change 
work to play, so we'll be cheer- 
ful every day. 


Dear Barbara: WEE WisDoM is 
extremely interesting to me. After 
reading the very first issue I knew 
I wanted to be a member of the 
happy Good Words Booster Club. 
Will you please send me an appli- 
cation blank? 

One of my worst faults is criti- 
cizing my friends. They say that I 
feel I am right and the world is 
wrong. Lately I have tried to fol- 
low the thought given in your little 
lighthouse poem and to keep my 
light burning brightly, and I think 
I am succeeding! Whenever I pray, 
my anger seems to melt away and 
I can see clearly how wrong I 


have been and how right the other 


person is, I apologized to my friend 
one day, and we had much more 
fun after that than if we had re- 
mained angry.—Anne. 

Welcome, Anne, to our mer- 
ry band of Boosters! It is true 
that our face is just like the 
lamp in the lighthouse, When 
we think kind, joyful, loving 
thoughts, we send forth a 
bright light. This light is some- 
times a smile and sometimes it 
just shows in our bright spar- 
kling eyes. 


Dear Barbara: | am keeping up 
with the rules of the club as best 
I can, and although it is nothing 
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outstanding, it makes me feel 
proud. I too keep my Booster 
things together but not in a box. I 
made a bag by folding horizon- 
tally a cloth, six by fifteen inches, 
leaving about two inches at the 
top to overlap. I sewed up the 
sides, sewed on a button, and 
made a buttonhole so I could but- 
ton the top down. I share my WEE 
Wispom with my family, so I do 
not keep it in the bag.—Ellen. 

Thank you, Ellen, for shar- 
ing your plan with us. A place 
for everything and everything 
in its place is a happy rule for 
joyous living. You are a true 
Booster, and our love and bless- 
ings are with you always. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have visited my 
relatives and have learned to re- 
spect and have consideration fo: 
the opinions of others. Learning 


to live with others is important.- 


—Joan (Canada). 

This little verse will help 
us remember to think good 
thoughts about others and to 
act out these good thoughts: 
In my family I’m always care- 

ful 

To do my very best 
To be as kind and helpful 

As if each member were a 

guest. 


Dear Barbara Benson: One night 
there was a thunder storm and I 
was frightened. As I had not re- 
ceived my membership card and 
The Prayer of Faith, I said, “God, 
I do not know The Prayer of 
Faith, but please may it help me 


not to be frightened!’ And it 
did help, because I was soon asleep 
and had forgotten all about the 
storm.—Naomi (England). 


Prayer is talking to God. 
Prayer is also listening to God. 
It does not matter whether we 
memorized prayers or 
choose our own words as we 
pray. What does matter is that 
we should be sincere in our 
prayers and should feel God's 
presence within us and let His 
thoughts fill our mind, This 
you did, Naomi. 


Dear Secretary: Since I have 
been a member of this club I have 
had lots of fun. I have made new 
friends and have been able to get 
along better with everyone. The 
other day we were playing dodge 
ball and I hit the new boy with the 
ball. He sat down right beside me, 
and we began to talk. Now we are 
friends, and I have helped him 
know the other boys too. I had 
fun doing this.—Billy. 

Thank you, Billy, for sharing 
your adventure in making 
friends with us. It is true that 
the surest and quickest way to 
have a friend is to take the first 
step toward being friendly. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Thank 
you for enrolling me in the Good 
Words Booster Club. Please send 
me application blanks for my two 
cousins. We would like to start a 
family club. Please send us in- 
formation on how to start and run 
a good club.—Joy. 

A family club can be a happy 


local club, Joy, and I am glad 
to send you the application 
blanks and a folder of sug- 
gestions and directions. If other 
readers would like to organize 
such a club, or if a group of 
your friends or your class at 
school or at Sunday school 
wishes to organize a local club, 
I shall be happy to help you 


too. 


Dear Secretary: | read a story in 
an old issue of WEE WIsDoM called 
“Dick’s New-Year Resolution.” I 
was deeply impressed by Dick’s 
resolution to try always to earn the 
right to say ‘Happy new year’ by 
paying all his debts. 

Debts are not always debts of 
money, I learned in the story, but 
debts of honor, of kindness, of 
hospitality, and many others. I set 
about paying my debts. I paid my 
mother some money I owed her 
for my share in a Christmas pres- 
ent, and I painted a wastepaper bas- 
ket I had promised my art teacher 
I would paint. I did not have time 
to pay all my debts, but I helped 
the people to whom I owed them 
by working for them. There is one 
debt I feel I cannot pay, and that 
is my debt to God for all His lov- 
ing-kindness, help, and guidance. 
—Joan (Canada). 

Your letter, Joan, will help 
us in the brand-new days of 
the year ahead of us to show 
more thoughtfulness and love 
to those who do kind things for 
us. God loves us, and our part 
is to love God and to express 
love in all that we think and 
say and do. 


* THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 4 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Out in the Open 


By Josephine Tritschler 
(12 years) 
Hagensborg, B. C., Canada 


Out in the open is the place for 
me, 

Out in the open, out by the sea, 

Down by the beaten, sandy shore, 

Watching waves roll miles or 
more, 

Watching the sun go over the hill, 

But in that one moment all seems 
so still. 

While listening to the birds get 
ready for bed, 

I watch an eagle fly overhead. 

Oh, out in the open, out by the 
sea, 

Oh, out in the open is the place 


for me! 


Oil 
By Arlan Ruth Ridlehuber 
(11 years) 
Waco, Tex. 


I look across the crowded way 

Where ancient man did work and 
play. 

To him the work was filthy toil 

As he trod on ancient soil. 


But now the way is crowded more; — 


A modern world is now in store. 
And spouting out from the soil 
Comes the needed, wanted oil. 


Rising tall, the derricks high 

Seems as though they touch the 
sky; 

Blackened pipe lines big and round, 

Pumping oil that’s left the ground. 


So thus a new world is growing 
fast, 

And we look no more upon the 
past; 

For now where ancient man did 
toil 

Comes forth the wanted, needed 
oil. 
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Little John Scout 


By Frances Fellowes (8 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Winter is here, and all the naughty 
bears are out. 

I'll tell you about the naughtiest, 
Little John Scout. 

He jumped in a barrel, he jumped 
in a bin, 

He shivered and shook and became 
very thin. 

A snowbird flew up and _ said: 
“Why are you out? 

Winter is here and there’s snow 
all about.” 

The little bear said: “I’m lost, as 
you see, 

And oh my, it’s cold as cold can 
be! 

If only I were home in my own 
little bed 

I'd never be bad. I’d be good in- 
stead.” 

So the snowbird took the little 
bear home, 

And he promised his mother never 
more to roam. 


Night 
By Tommy Miller.(11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 
The big tree stands alone 
In radiant moonlight. 


‘Little shrubs stand 
In shadows gray. 


And in the sky 
There is starlight— 
Up, ’way up 

In the wondrous sky, 


Sonny and Joe 
By Peggy Brogdon (8 years) 
Sumter, C 
I have two little bunnies 
As white as the snow. 


I named one Sonny 
And the other one Joe. 


My Prayer 
By Iris Gabrielson (12 years) 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


God watches over me all day; 
He helps me in every way. 
In crossing streets and in all I 


do, 

I know that God helps me in these 
too. 

He is my Father great and strong; 

He helps the good and rights the 
wrong. 


Teddy Bear 


By Karen Ruth (9 years) 
Duluth, Minn. 


There was a bear named Teddy, 
Who wouldn’t do a bit of work. 

He'd just sit and play all day 
Till his mother gave him a jerk. 


His mother got disgusted; 
She didn’t know what to do. 

She asked her family doctor, 
And he told her to~ 


“Just leave Teddy as he is. 
He'll get tired of sitting some- 
day.” 
So Mother Bear kept waiting 
Till she heard Teddy say: 


“Oh, Mother! I’m tired of sitting. 
Please give me something to do.” 
So from then on Teddy wasn't lazy; 
His days of sitting were through. 


A Prayer 


By Linda Carol Spurrier (9 years) 
Falfurrias, Tex. 


For our fathers and our mothers, 
For our sisters and our brothers, 
We thank Thee, heavenly Father. 
For daytime bright 
And starry night, 
We thank Thee, heavenly Father. 
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Bouncy Deer 
By Ann Ray Martin (8 years) 
Madisonville, Ky. 


Once there was a deer; 

He bounded there and he bounded 
here, 

And so they called him 

Bouncy Deer. 


Bouncy lived in the wood; 
He was very good. 

He played all the day 

In his little woodfolk way. 


Thumper was his rabbit friend 
So I must say, that is the end. 


My Galloping Horse 
By Janet Thom (8 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Galloping, galloping goes my horse 
In the dim light of day, 

Right beyond the distant hills, 
Going so far away. 


Galloping, galloping goes my horse 


At the break of day; 
Then I come galloping home again, 
Glad he still knows the way. 


The Moon 


By Glenn Allen Howell (8 years) 
Miami, Fla. 


The moon is sailing round the 


sky, 
Sailing, sailing, oh, so high. 
If we're getting off a bus 
It helps to light the way for us. 
If we're walking down a lane 
Or looking through a windowpane 
Every night we see the moon, 
Shining like a ‘silver spoon. 


Dapple Gray 
By Alan Sharpe (7 years) 
Munson, Alta., Canada 


Ihave a little pony, 

His name is Dapple Gray. 
He's a fat little pony 

And I feed him oats and hay. 


I ride him round in ‘circles, 
And he says, “neigh, neigh.” 

If I take him on the highway 
He wants to run away. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Peace of Night 


By Glenys Skelton (12 years) 
Cheadle, Ches., England 


The sun is setting in the hills, 
The laborers are coming home, 

The children scamper to their beds, 
For night is drawing on. 


The golden rays spread far and 
wide 
And lighten up the evening sky, 
Then sink behind the darkening 
hills, 
For night is drawing nigh. 


The flowers have closed their 
dainty heads; 
In the darkness the trees stand 
still. 
O’er all the earth is rest and peace; 
We sleep at nature’s will. 


Mummy 


By Francis X. Bailey (8 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


I've heard much talk of angels, 
And I’ve read about them too. 
But, Mummy, you're the only one 
That makes these things come 
true. 


The Boss 


By Janet Penrod (11 years) 
Alliance, Ohio 


My dad bought a car of chromc 
and green. 


The family’s proud of that four- ° 


door machine, 

But it’s out in the weather, the 
sleet and the rain— 

You'd think it’s because it’s there 
to be seen. 


But my mom has a dog; it’s name 
is Penny. 

(It has some fleas, but not very 
many.) 

Her coat is brown and her ears are 
large, 

And for her home she has our 
garage! 


My Prayer 
By Shirley Anne Carpenter 
(9 years) 
Promise City, Iowa 


Help me, dear Jesus, oh, help mc, 
I pray, 

To be more loving and truthful 
each day, 

And to be clean and fine and good, 

And to obey, as all children should. 


And as this day is passing through, 

Please tell me, dear Lord, if I have 
pleased You; 

And if I have not, please show 
me the way 

That I can do better the very next 
day. 

Amen. 


My Birthday 
By Oline Bjonerud (10 years) 
Dubuque, Iowa 


I have a birthday in February; 
I do not like it too well. 

It’s much too cold to eat outside 
And roll down hills pell-mell. 


It would be nice if I could have 
A party under a tree, 
And run and romp and jump about 
And drink lemonade in honor 
of me. 


Instead I have to go upstairs 
And put on stockings knee-high, 

Then hurry off to go to school 
And let my birthday pass by. 
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Rhyming Game 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Each player will need a pencil 
and a sheet of paper. The object of 
the game is to write down as many 
words as possible that rhyme with 
a particular word. Some good 
thyming words are blue, green, 
slow, and hay. 

Suppose you write the word 
slow at the top of your sheet of 
paper. The following are a few of 
the words that might be written 
down under it that rhyme with 
slow: go, no, sow, sew, snow, blow, 
oh, Joe, row, Po, low, and dough. 
You should be able to think of 
many more. 

Rhyming games are fun. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Clown Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. Clowns. 6. Races. 8. Read. 10. 
Cal. 42. Ace. 13. 14. 
Fled. 15. Salts. 


DOWN 


1. Circus. 2. Oral. 3. Wad. 4. 
N. C. 5. Secret. 7. Seeds. 9. Ear. 
12. All. 14. Fa. 


What Is My Name? 


Ice. 


Puzzler 


Swing. 


February Puzzle 
1. Louisiana. 2, Illinois. 3. 
Nevada. 4, Columbus. 5. Oklahoma 
City. 6. Lansing. 7. New Jersey. 
The first letters of these words spell 
Lincoln. 


What Word? 
Valentine. 


A Pair of O’s 
1. L-oo-se. 2. Gr-oo-m. 3. 
G-00-se. 4. R-oo-st. 5. Bl-oo-m. 6. 
M-00-se. 7. Dr-oo-p. 8. Br-00-k. 9. 
B-oo-st. 10. Bl-oo-d. 11. Cr-oo-n 
12. Sh-oo-t. 


You Magazine Will Delight Your Teen-Ager 


If you have a teen-age son or daughter who likes stories 
that attract by their interest, articles that give a new slant 
on things, and short features that entertain, he or she is 
bound to like YOU magazine. 


You Puts a New Accent on Happy Living 


As WEE WisDOM shows children, so YOU shows young 
people how day-by-day friendly living, right association 
with others, and profitable use of leisure hours contribute 
to happiness. YOU presents tangible ideas that the teen- 
ager can put into practice to achieve the happiness he is 
seeking. 


You Helps Young People 


YOU appeals to young people because it is designed to 
help them plan for the future. Its true-experience stories 
and features are filled with new, constructive ideas that 
show them how to take steps that will lead to a lifetime 
of happiness and success. YOU appeals to the teen-ager who 
has outgrown WEE WISDOM. 


Add a happiness accent to your home by ordering a 
subscription for YOU magazine for the teen-agers in 
your family! YOU, which is published monthly, is just $1 
a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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Bost of All! 


It’s time to shop for valentines— We mean WEE WISDOM magazine, 


The fourteenth’s on the way— And what a joy ‘twill be! 
So, boys and girls, get ready for Not just a single valentine— 


But twelve in all, 
That most exciting day. a ae you see 


Such lovely, heart-shaped valentines A monthly valentine that's filled 


oe And gr eeting cat de you'll find! ith stories, pictures, rhymes 
Puzzles, songs, a stamp page too— 


Fl i 
owers and tempting candy treats, While your of tints! 


Gay gifts of every kind! 
And each month when WEE WIs- 


But there’s a special valentine 


DOM comes 

—————- % We're sure you'll want to send Your friend will think of you, 
To someone who is dear to you— And once again, deep in his heart, 
——— Perhaps a special friend. He will be thanking you! 


Give “the best valentine of all’ to your best friend this Valentine’s Day! Give a year’s subscrip- 


tion for WEE WIsDoM! The cost is just $2 for twelve issues. 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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